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elegant and finished acquired ones/' Now, if his
memory be revived for a moment, this master of
science, who doubled up an opponent as if he were
plucking a flower, and whose presence turned
Moulsey Hurst into an Olympia, is in danger of
being confounded with the last couple of drunken
Irishwomen who have torn out each other's hair in
handfuls in some Whitechapel courtyard. The
mighty have fallen, the stakes and ring are gone
forever, and Virtue is avenged. The days of George
IV. are so long, long gone past that a paradoxical
creature may be forgiven for a sigh over the ashes
of the glory of John Randall.

It is strange how much genuine poetry lingers in
this odd collection of verses in praise of prize-
fighting. There are lines and phrases that recall
Keats himself, though truly the tone of the book
is robust enough to satisfy the most impassioned
of Tory editors. As it happens, it was written
by Keats's dearest friend, by John Hamilton
Reynolds, whom the great poet mentions so
affectionately in the latest of all his letters.
Reynolds has been treated with scant considera-
tion by the critics. His verses, I protest, are no
whit less graceful or sparkling than those of his
more eminent companions, Leigh Hunt and Barry
Cornwall. His Garden of Florence is worthy of the
friend of Keats. We have seen how his Peter Bell,
which was Peter Bell the First, took the wind out
of Shelley's satiric sails and fluttered the dove-cotes
of the Lakeists. He was as smart as he could be,
too clever to live, in fact, too light a weight for a
grave age. In The Fancy, which Keats seems to